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but a good deal of it comes from radio and televisi ommentators, the big 
metropolitan dailies, and others who should know enough to keep their news 
coverage objective 


falling income and rising prices; further that, as a result, thousands of farmers 
are giving up and migrating to the cities. More partisan observers point to these 
trends as evidence of the failure of the Administratio farm policies, and par- 
ticularly the failure of Ezra Taft Benson 


of authenticity and to give conclusions based on them a certain amount of apparent 
Steadiness. However, to those who are interested enough to dig a little deeper 
and think a little longer, there is a great deal in this popular presentation that 
cannot stand the light of day. 


been for several years. On the other hand, if you will look at the chart below, you 
will see that their first big postwar drop began in late 1948 immediately after 
Mr 
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AN UNBIASED LOOK AT THE FARM SITUATION 


N this election year a great deal of misinformati is being poured into the 
public ear about the stringent financial state of the American Farmer. Much 
of it comes from politicians and from the more radical farm organizations, 


The argument most often followed is that the farmer is being squeezed by 


Now there is just enough truth in all of these statements to lend them an aura 


First of all, take the matter of falling farm prices Chey are falling and have 


Truman was elected to his secondterm. You will also notice that this decline 
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intil the start of the Korean War! hey then rose rapidly to a 
tarted falling again in early 1951. By the time the Republicans 
trol of the executive branch of the Government, farm prices 


) 


ilmost years 

say that the present Administration is blameless. Perhaps 
ictical measures that could have been taken to halt the drop 
Nevertheless, it is recorded clearly that the two serious drops 
present Administration went into office. Furthermore, most 
iitural opinion holds that the enormous surpluses built up by Fau 
are the chief reason for the drops. Moreover, neither the 
ecretary of Agriculture has received Congressional coopera 
tters. Indeed, the recent farm bill was sucha miserable piece of 

t Mr. Eisenhower vetoed it, and was widely applauded editorially 


ily isider the fact that thousands of farmers are leaving the farm fo: 
inerative employment in the cities. Everyone knows that this has been 

r 200 years. During the 1910-1940 period, however, this migration 

ito a crawl, as over this period farm population lost less than 1.25 
However, during the 1940-1950 period, which was by far the most 

farm history, the farm population dropped almost 5.5 million. During 

ld War II] thousands of young men and women left the farms for the armed 
defense work. Relatively few of them returned, despite the record 

ymes earned by farmers during the late 1940’s and early 1950’s. This 

| was simply part of atrend, accelerated by the war, that had been going 
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rhis is not to say that some farmers are not being forced out of business by | 
economic factors. Undoubtedly some of them are, but to blamethe continuing | 
farm-t ity migration on falling prices and to say that it results from Adminis- 
tration failures is to ignore the entire past history of the country. 


Strictly from a standpoint of going out of business, indications are that farm- 
ers do this a great deal less frequently than do nonfarm entrepreneurs. Figures 
from the Department of Commerce show that from 1950 to 1954 business owner- 
ships were terminated at a rate of about 165 per 1,000 per year. During this same 
period, farm sales, both voluntary and involuntary, took place at the rate of 50 per 
1,000 farms per year. Thus during the period of declining farm prices and boom- 

ig business, three times as many business men (per 1, 000) as farmers found it | 
advisable to terminate their activities. 


also forced many tenants off the farms. 


Most of the farmers that have been forced off the farms have been marginal i 
yperators or tenants. During the periods of high prices it was possible to make | 
1 profit even on poor land or on land unsuited to cultivation. As prices declined, it | 
was |! iger profitable to cultivate a good deal of this marginal land, andthe i 
operator gave itup. Recent advances in mechanization and changes in crops have | 


FINANCIAL ASSETS OWNED BY FARMER 
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e parts of the Mississippi Delta, for example, cotton plantations em- 


p 10 to 100 families have been converted to cattle raising, thereby displacing 
ill wo or three of the families formerly required. Thousands of others have 
be lisplaced by more efficient methods and better machinery, particularly the 
mie il cotton picker 


re, instead of the current shift in farm population to the cities being 


p! ed by a falling price level, we see that the major portion of it springs 
healthier reasons. That farm production is becoming more efficient, 
req less .conpower and thereby releasing farm labor for employment in the 
i change that should continue. Industry and business will be faced with 

‘a labor shortage for many years, and if fewer people are required to 
raise the necessary food and fiber, that many more will be available to produce 
the is and services. That such a low proportion of our population is needed 
to produce agricultural products is one reason we have had the labor force nec- 
un our productive facilities and to continue to increase our standard 
falling prices forcing the marginal or inefficient farmer off the land, 

thi trictly a nonpartisan characteristic of the high break-even point. In 
every ice drop in any community it is always the marginal and inefficient 
yperator who will be hurt first. In a good many cases he is a fly-by-night who 
in prosper only in times of inordinately high prices. His temporary eclipse 


iinly not a matter of national concern, though few Congressmen will say 
pecially in an election year 


























There is an important point usually overlooked in any discussion of farm 
prices. When the entire economy began moving up in 1940, farm net income 
rose much more rapidly than did wages and salaries, and more rapidly than did 
the gross national product. Steadily mounting farm prices pushed farm net income 
to a peak in 1948; at that time farm net income was 3. 87 times its 1940 level. 
Gross national product was only 2. 57 times its 1940 level and did not achieve the 
proportional gain made by agriculture until 1955. Even in 1955, the wage and 
salary index was only 2. 72 times its 1940 level, while farm net income was still 
3.3 times its 1940 level. 


This doesn’t make the drop in farm prices and in farm income any less painful 
to the farmer. Nevertheless, we should all recognize that the boom came much 
more quickly to the farmers than it did to the nonfarm sections of the economy. 


Another point seldom mentioned is the overall relationship between total farm 
debt and the liquid assets of farmers. At the start of 1956, total farm debt 
amounted to $18.8 billion. This included all real estate and non-real-estate debt 
owed by farmers. In comparison, the liquid assets held by farmers (currency, bank 
deposits and U. S. savings bonds) amounted to an estimated $18.9 billion. In other 
words, the farmer’s cash position was still strong enough to pay off all of the debt 
against his business, his home and his consumer durable items. There are few 
businessmen or other nonfarm groups that are as solvent as the farmers. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN DOLLAR VALUE OF FARM LANDS 
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While farm income was down again in 1955 (s¢ yp of page 212), in 

nearly all of the corn and wheat States average incon 1r farm ranged from 

$4, 900 in drought-stricken Missouri to more than $10, 500 | wi It also might 

be pointed out that those States with the highest per farn omes are those with 
little history of Government assistance 


Finally, there is the continuing rise of farm land value hat points to the 
farmer’s confidence in the future. Despite the fact that farm | 1come is down, 
the price of farm land continues to rise. It is now higher than ever before, and 
Since 1953 all States except Vermont have recorded In the predominantly 
farm States of the Midwest, the increase has ranged f: '% to 15% in the average 
per acre value 


That the current farm problem is a difficult on ideny. It will not 
be eased by recrimination and political misrepresentation. Neither will it be 
solved quickly. However, the agricultural base is sou and the long-range 


demand gives promise of a not too distant day when surpluses will be less ofa 
burden than they are at present 














